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TWENTY-THREE REASONS 
WHY THE MANAGERS OF THE GREAT THEATRES OUGHT 
NOT TO PREVAIL AGAINST MR ARNOLD, 
A CoxkRESPONDENT has expressed his surprise at our having said 
nothing on this question ; but the truth is, that it appears to us so 
easy of solution, and we look upon the result as so inevitable, in the 
hands of the accomplished lawyer and philosopher who now pre- 
sides in the Chancery Court, that we held ou good word to be 
unnecessary. It is true, there may seem to be an assumption in 
this remark, resembling the pleasantry of Swift, who said, that he 
had an infallible test for knowing whether an author was in the 
right,—to wit, whether he thought or not as he himself did. But 
we are paying ourselves no such compliment, when we speak of a 
subject upon which it appears to us that every impartial person 
must agree; and what we mean, by thinking it safe in the hands of 
the present Chancellor is, that we look upon him to be free from 
those prejudices of station and profession, which have given judges, 
otherwise intelligent, a confined view of the interests of humanity, 
and of the wisdom of diffusing liberal pleasures. We mean, in 
short, that there have becn judges who would take a precedent for 
a larger thing than a principle, and their own ignorance of an 
accomplishment for a perception of its inutility. The last Chan- 
cellor but one fancied that he threw discredit upon all the professors 
of music, from Orpheus downwards, by declaring that he would not 
give sixpence to hear all the finest singing in the world; a judg- 
ment that would have been heard with equal horror by Plato and 
M. Laporte. The public need fear no such blunders as these from 
Lord Brougham. If be differ with them, it will be for some reason 
that has not yet struck them If he agree, no false pride, nor 
foolish value for a difference of opinion as such, will hinder him 


.from expressing his agreement; that is to say, from giving the 


universal opinion on this subject the sanction of his concordance. 
He will even understand (no man better) that an accordance with 
the public is desirable on its own account, especially where a tran- 
quil and intellectual pleasure is concerned. Law will be no obsta- 
cle in the court where Equity presides ; and law, equity, common 
sense, common feeling, the common interest, are surely all arrayed 
against the claims of the great theatres. 

The case may be briefly stated thus : 

Mr Arnold, the proprietor of the English Opera, petitions fora 
license to perform all the year round, mm order to indemnify him for 
losses occasioned by the fire at the Lyceum. His original license, 
which was granted him in 1809, by George III, for the purpose of 
cultivating English music in contradistinction to the Italian, allowed 
him the whole range of the year which he at present requires : but 
during the late reign was restricted, as at present, to the summer 
months, which are stated to be the most unfavourable season for 
theatrical performances. 


The patentees of Drury Lane and Covent Garden theatres protest | 


against the re-extension of Mr Arnold’s license, on two grounds ; 
first, on that of justice, because it will be injurious to their own 
interests, which are of a larger nature than Mr Arnold’s, and have 
long been struggling with difficulties ; and second, on that of law, 
because they inherit the exclusive right of acting plays, derived 
from a patent granted by Charles the Second to Killigrew and Sir 
William Davenant. 

Mr Arnold does not pretend to any right: he merely petitions 
for a kindness, which he conceives, however, to be desirable, not 
only for his own benefit, but for that of the public. 

The patentees of the two great theatres request a kindness, and at 
the same time demand a right. We are not aware that they argue 
upon grounds of public benefit, as their case, at this present writ- 
ing, has not yet been fully stated by counsel; but they are peremp- 
tory on the ground of right, arguing, that no license can be given by 
the crown, in prejudice to a patent given already. 

Now we will state, as briefly as we, can, the reasons why we 








conceive these positions of the patentees to be untenable 
We say nothing in depreciation of the motives of either 
party. There are doubtless men now living, and their numbers 


will increase with the growth of knowledge and freedom, who if 


they happened to enter into a theatrical concern, would sacrifice 
any ordinary notions of self-interest to what they conceived to be 
the public good, and be content to share and share alike with the 
chances common to all: but, as it would be unfair to look for 
Benthamites or Fayettites among those men of the town, however 
respectable, in whose class the managers of theatres are to be 
found, we take it for granted that neither party has reason to com- 
plain of the other,—that Mr Arnold, ifhe were a patentee of Covent 
Garden or Drury Lane, would think, that justice consisted in main- 
taining monopoly,—and that the patentee of Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden, if they were in the situation of Mr Arnold, would be loud 
against a monopoly of kindness. We have, therefore, no partiality 
oneither side. We are sorry that either party suffers, or is likely 
to suffer ; but we should be more sorry if the public good suffered 
from the success of either: and itis because we think it would, that 
we desire to see the triumph on the side of Mr Arnold. 


1. In the first place it would be difficult, we conceive, for the com- 
plainants to prove that they hold their present possession from the 
patent granted by Charles II, that patent having been at various 
times contested, suspended, superseded by licenses, and overgrown 
with various interests derived from family connexions and shares. 

2. Supposing the derivation of the right to be traceable to the 
patent, the holders of it have been so doubtful of the tenure, as to 
obtain repeated licenses for playing; so that by their own shewing, 
they would seem to have no more right to the patent than Mr Ar- 
nold has; for he only seeks to maintain himself by a similar per- 
mission. 

3. They argue, that no license can be granted to the pre- 
judice of a patent; but on this principle the licenses obtained by 
the great theatres from time to time were themselves to the preju- 
dice of the patent, because they shew that the patent was not suffi- 
cient of itself; and a patent which is not sufficient for its purposes, 
is no patent. 

4. If the claimants of a new license have no right to injure the 
property of the patentees, neither have the latter any right to injure 
the property of any possible claimants of public favour, by abusing 
their own right of patent; that is to say, by abusing it to purposes 
never contemplated by the granter; which we hold to have been 
the case, by overbuilding and setting up whole companies of share- 
holders: in other words, by forcing all speculators in theatrical 
entertainments to come into their set, and thus elude those natural 
demands of new times which would have produced, (as they will 
assuredly do,) a variety of new houses, For, 

6. Ina court of Equity, we must look for a question to be dis- 
cussed on the ground of equal dealing, and of the spirit of a patent 
as well as its letter; and, therefore, it is necessary to consider, 

7. On what ostensible grounds Charles If granted the patent. 
This patent, which was given in 1662, was preceded by a grant in 
1660, at which time a company which had set up for itself, was 
suppressed onthe ground of its acting scandalous plays, of raising 
the price of admission, and of acknowledging no authority.* — In 
the Grant,+ it is expressly stated that the holders must carefully 
abstain from acting any dramatic entertainment, containing matter 
of “ profanation, scurrility, and obscenity ;” and in the Patentt, the 
same injunction is repeated. Now the present applicant for a 
license has offended in none of these points, though the great 
theatres have in one of them, (the raising the price,) and how far 
the former patentees acted up to the spirit of the directions, we 
shall see in the next section. 

8. On what real grounds Charles the Second granted the patents. 
These were, unquestionably, to bring, and to keep, an important 
branch of public amusement under the control of government; 
and to oblige one or two persons at court. Davenant, besides being 
a wit, a poet, and a gay liver, had been an active sufferer in the cause 
of royalty. Killigrew was one of his Majesty’s merry companions, 
full of wit and want. Charles’s mistresses did not leave him six- 
pence to give his friends; and therefore he helped them (when the 

* See a petition of Robert Shatterel and others in Malone's Historical 
Account of the English Stage, Prolegomena to Reed’s Edition of Johnson 
and Stevens’s Shakspeare, Vol. iii. p. 306. 

+ See a Grant in the same vol. p. 302. 

t The Patent was published in yesterday's Morning Chronicle, 
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humour was upon him) in other ways. But do we suppose that 
he cared a jot for what should come to the patents in after times ? 


' The only points looked to in granting them, were the king’s 


pleasure and the government’s authority. As to the debauching 
of manners, we all know what sort of plays were written up to the 
time of the Georges: and in little more than a year after the first 
grant to Killigrew and Davenant, the price at the latter’s theatre 
was doubled.* There is nothing said about prices in the patent ; 
we gather the objections on that score, and upon the ground of 
authority, from the petition above referred to: but the last patent, 
as well as the first grant, especially enjoined the avoidance of 
“ profaneness, scurrility, and obscenity.” How was that injunction 
attended to ? 

9. In the reign of William the Third, the managers of the united 
companies, acting under the authority of the patents granted to 
Davenant and Killigrew, behaved in a manner so arbitrary, espe- 
cially to the great actor Betterton, that he obtained a new patent 
from the crown, and set up a theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
What then became of the exclusive right derived from the patent of 
Davenant and Killigrew ? 

10. The managers of Drury Lane and Covent Garden allege, that 
they are in difficulties; or that their task is beset with difficulties, 
and must be guarded. They might have added, that proprietors 
and managers of theatres have been beset with difficulties ever since 
they existed, and that no privileges have saved them from ruin. 
How then does this allegation make out their case? It is the 
nature of an unjust tenure to make people abuse it; and it is the 
nature of what may be called the social instinct of things, to make 
them suffer for the abuse. No one man, or set of men, ever did or 
can obtain real success from endeavouring to monopolize a good 
which ought to be common to all. This is the secret, in various 
shapes, of the whole present misfortunes of society ; and the mana- 
gers of the theatres have certainly not escaped. But is this a 
reason why the selfish interests of a monopoly should be con- 
tinued ? The managers may undoubtedly suffer at the moment, but 
so do others in the transition from particular good to general, and 
there is nothing in the nature of a theatrical tenure to make it an 
exception to the rule. 

11. When Charles granted his patent, the size of London was but 
that of a second-rate city to what it is now; and the multitude of 
play-goers had been considerably diminished by the growth of 
puritanism, which long continued to influence the middle classes 
of society, notwithstanding the gaiety of the court. Now the number 
of theatres must of necessity increase with the number of houses ; 
and if modern methodism answers in some degree to oid puritanism, 
it affects the population of London in nothing like the sane degree ; 
and the population has wonderfully increased. Suppose (to put a 
case more in unison with the feelings of the patentees, than with the 
dramatic dignity which they do not consult) that there had been at 
one time in London but two public-houses, and that these two public- 
houses had got a patent for the exclusive sale of beer: do the 
managers mean to say, that no other public-houses than those two 
ought ever to have been set up in London? or that if there 
had, the sale of the beer should be restricted to those two during 
the season in which people were most thirsty ? 

12. Since the time of Charles, and especially in our time, know- 
ledge has been wonderfully diffused, and the tastes for intellectua| 
pleasures of all sorts of course augmented, for in diffusing one part 
of knowledge we inevitably open channels for all. The number of 
theatres, therefore, must increase upon that principle. 

13. The reign of Charles II was notoriously an arbitrary reign, and 
therefore of necessity at variance with the free growth of intellec- 
tual amusement. It is the interest of a freer government to show 
that it can afford to do better; and the present government values 
itself upon being able to do so, A scasonable article in the Court 
Journal of Sunday week, informs us, that during “the sixteen years 
of theatrical freedom” which preceded the Impcrial Government in 
France, there were never less than sixteen theatres in Paris; that 
during that whole period many of these theatres succeeded bril- 
liantly ; that not one of them was in a state of bankruptcy; that a 
galaxy of fine actors and composers were then at their greatest 
lustre; and that the whole of the theatres together did not cost 


the state asous; while, on the other hand, from the moment that | 


Napoleon restricted the number of theatres to seven, and placed 
them under the protection of government,—that is to say, made them 
patent theatres,—the entertainments fell off, managers got poor and 
displaced one another, and annual subsidies charged on the civil 
list did not hinder the most ruinous consequences, bankruptcies in- 
cluded, which have continued up to the present time, though the 


number of theatres has risen again to thirteen or fourteen, in spite of | 


the law. 

14. One of the consequences of a patent is, that the entertainments 
are meted out to the public according to the limited intellect of the 
patentees, and their notions of their own interest ; whereas all intel- 
lectual pleasures should be suffered freely to grow out of the amount 
of the general intellect of the times. 

15. At the time when tragedy most flourished in this country, 
which was in that of Shakspeare, and comedy, which was in that 
of the late Stuarts and King William, the principal theatres were 
small to what they are now. In fact, the two great winter theatres 
are several theatres in one! They have evaded the spirit of the 
patent in this, as in every other respect; and in so doing, is not the 


* Pepys. 8vo. Vol.1. P. 235. 


patent forfeited by law ? Is it not certainly nullified in equity? The 
increasing wants of successive periods have demanded several thea- 
tres, instead of two: the two theatres have pretended to obviate 
those wants by swelling themselves into the dimensions of several, 
and thus destroyed the means of enjoyment, by rendering sight and 
hearing difficult, often impossible. Now suppose when people were 
going to see three or four different sights, and to hear discourses at 
three or four different places, the persons who had hitherto occupied 
two such places were to cet the others suppressed, and in answer to 





the complaints made in consequence, were to say, “ Oh, but if you 
come to us, you shall sit in a grand place, where you can hear and 
see nothing at all.’’ 

16. As people, however, have been unable to hear and see pro- 
perly in these large theatres, spectacles and sounds were obliged to 
be got up, which they could hear and see; and the consequences 
have been notorious: show has taken the place of substance, and 
actors have been encouraged to bawl and rant. The boast of a 
principal theatre ought to be, that we can hear good plays, and see 
the fine expression and the faces of good actors; but, as Sir Edward 
| Sugden observed, people are compelled to resort, first to eye-glasses, 
| then to lunettes and opera-glasses, and finally, he supposed they 
| must have recourse to telescopes ; with the addition of a speaking 

trumpet to hail their friends in the pit. Everybody feels this cari- 
cature to be founded on truth. Surely it would require a telescope 
to discern the modesty of the patentees, when, under such circum- 
stances, they ask for a stoppage of minor theatres. 

17. It is argued, that Mr Arnold, on his side, has violated his 
license, because he obtained it from George III, on the sole ground 
of encouraging native music, in contradistinction to foreign; whereas 
he has adapted to the English stage, and brought out, with great and 
shameful painstaking, several foreign operas. This enormity, we 
grant, violates the I-tter of the license; but we maintain that it pre- 
serves the spirit of it, for Mr Arnold was not aware, when he made 
his application to George I, that music, notwithstanding a pleasing 
composer here and there, was an art yet to be created ia England, 
and that one mode of creating it, was to bring the natives acquainted 
with the productions of musical countries ; nor can we think that 
George LI, who was so fond of Handel, would have been displeased 
to see Mr Arnold bringing forward the compositions of two other 
natives of Germany, Winter and Mozart. The English are of 
German origin themselves ; and it may not be too great a refinement 
| to suppose, that if ever they become a musical people, except 
_ by an alteration of climate, or some other equally unlooked for 

source of pleasure put into their veins, it will be by something ofa 
complexional sympathy with productions from the same parent 
| stock. 
18. The interruption in 1829 of Mr Arnold’s license for per- 
| formances thraughont the year, took place upon no public grounds, 
or if it did, the pubiie are not acquainted with them. It is un- 
| derstood to have been owing to the superior interest obtained by 
| the managers of the great theatres with the predecessors of the pre- 
}sentyLord Chamberlain. We lay no stress on the recognition of 
Mr Arnold’s license by Mr Sheridan, when the latter entered into 
an agreement with him for the use of his theatre until Drury Lane 
was rebuilt; for Mr Sheridan, if it had been convenient to him, 
would have acknowledged Mr Arnold’s right to the moon; besides, 
recognition would prove nothing, under whatever circumstances, 
| But it is much to show that individual interest, and not public, is 
| alone opposed to him. 
19. All monopoly is bad, and all competition useful. One of the 
| consequences of Mr Arnold’s own encouragement of music is, that 
| another musical theatre is announced; and no sooner is this the 
| case, than Madame Vestris announces a new singer at the Olympic, 














| taken fromt he same Academy of Music which furnishes the principal 
| singer to this new Opera House. Thus, out of many singers, the 
| public obtain a choice, and in the long run have a chance of obtain- 
| ing a variety of good singers. ‘The same prospect holds good with 
| performers ; whereas, at preseut, the managers of the great play- 
| houses think it their interest, hke the most sordid traders, to give 
| us as bad wares as possible for our money; trying to do with three 
| or four good performers, and fifty indifferent ones, and subjecting the 
| character of the Management to charges not only of personal vanity 
(which is excusable, of all men, in actors) bat the grossest favour- 
itism. At both the great theatres there is a lamentable deficiency 
| both ia first-rate and second-rate actors, and at one of them the 

town have been astonished to see dull and inefficient performers 
thrust before them, for whose appearance they could not account; 
; nor is it pleasant to be told that we must learn the secret in the 
green-room. The town has nothing to do with green-rooms ; nor 
ought the influence of the green-rooms to be forced upon their 
cognizance. 

20. The proprietors of the great theatres have been warned, 
| after the destruction of the houses by fire, not to rebuild them of 
the same size. They have been advisedto build four theatres rather, 
instead of two. They have been recommended even to break up 
their theatres, and convert them into smailer ones. These, it may 
be said, are desperate steps, and the last one is so; but managers have 
taken nothing but desperate steps ever since management existed. 
They have only avoided being forced into a reasonable one. They 
will be forced into it at last, but this is surely nobody’s fault but 
their own. 

21. The truth is, that managers have aimed at being too rich, and 
cutting too"great a figure; and as they are more inclined, for various 


| short-sighted reasons, to encourage mediocrity rather than genius, 
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they have made so much use of indifferent declamatory actors, that 
the latter have obtained far more pay than they deserve, while better 
ones, from a natural pique as well as asense of their superiority, 
have raised their demands to such a height, that they are either sel- 
dom employed, or entirely laid aside: an attempt is then made to 
force somebody into notice, in order to take their place, or to see how 
far it is possible to work some favourite actor, short of killing him ; 
while others go and set up those very houses for themselves, of 
which the managers who have driven them to the necessity com- 
plain. Now middling actors ought not to have fourteen, and 
fifteen, and twenty guineas a week, merely because they are 
obliged to be much used, and are invited to stand between the 
self-love of those who employ them, and the pretensions of their 
betters. They ought not to be used so much: they ought not to stand 
in those places. It has been often wondered, why the profession 
of an actor is not held in more respect than it is, and various 
reasons have been found for the mystery, such as the superstition 
once existing against them in Catholic countries, their personal 
subjection to the chance of public displeasure, the loose lives of 
some of them, &c. These reasons have no doubt had their influ- 
ence at different times, but they are not sufficient to account for 
them at all others. The public are better instinctive reasoners 
than conscious ones. Millions can approve and disapprove in the 
right places, when sitting in a theatre, who have not the misfortune 
of being able to seea critical reason for their disapproval; and we 


have no doubt, that the real cause of the low estimation in which | 


actors in general are held is, the instinctive certainty in the public 
mind that such acting is a very easy art, and might be attained to 
with no more trouble than that of shoemaking. Natio comeda est. 
Everybody is more or less capable of being an actor, by the very 
fact of his being a member of society. He may be taught to strut 
like the proud, or to grin like the foolish, though he may be able 
to do neither of these things well. <A truly great actor is as rare as 
other men of genius, and partekes of their sensibility and intuition. 
Any performer who does in a particular line what others cannot, 
supposing it to be worth doing, is a performer of merit, and de- 
serves respect; but as for the common run, they are mere acci- 
dents; occupiers of places, for which they are no fitter than for 
twenty others; and one of the advantages of a multitude of thea- 
tres would be, that such persons would be reduced to their just 
pretensions, and society would be hampered with a dull falsehood 
the less. 

22. But it is not so much for the purpose of setting aside dull 
persons, as for bringing forward clever and entertaining ones, that 
the contemplaters of theatres in this point of view must wish for 
their extension. We do not hold it to be necessary, at this time of 


day, to argue upon the utility of theatrical amusements. The dif- | 


fusion of knowledge is of necessity accompanied with a spirit of 
mild and humane indulgence, and with as great diminution as pos- 
sible of those austere notions, which are found to be il! guardians 
against false pleasure, and are a pain in themselves. The theatres 
teach alarge and liberal humanity. They inculcate all the generous 
virtues. The faults which they seem most to tolerate, are at least 
not those of intolerance and self-intcrest, or which put us in a state 
of unwillingness to consider the comfort of others. Tragedy in- 
spires us with fortitude and forbearance, and teaches us, with its 
poetry, that we have something within us worthy of a more elevated 


language than the one which we naturally find suitable to us in ordi- | 


nary. Comedy satirizes false taste and artificial manners, and 
hinders us from thinking too highly of worldly success and intrigue. 
The great poet finds out the * soul of goodness in things evil ;” 
and possessing at the same time the sweetest of natures, he teaches 
us, that such a discovery, so far from being hostile to improvement, 
saves us from the most dangerous of allits enemies, despair and scorn, 

23. The parties claiming under the patent have submitted, it 
seems, after all, to the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain, not 
pretending to be placed beyend it; the Lord Chamberlain has | 
referred the case to the Lord Chancellor, who is consulted also by | 
his Majesty, in consequence of Mr Arnold’s petition. Our good- 
natured Sovereign, doubtless, wishes to oblige the greatest number | 
of people; that is to say, supposing nobody to be unjustly treated, | 
no abuse maintained, and that no ultimate harm can come of the 
obligation. Now we hold, under the circumstances, that Mr Arnold 
is the person to be obliged ;— 

Ist. For all the reasons above-mentioned; 2dly. Because his | 
theatre has violated no good taste and no spirit of improvement, as 
the others have; 3dly. Because all his exertions have gone to do 
the reverse ; 4thly. Because his present difficult situation is the 
consequence of misfortune, unconnected with any conduct of his 
own; dSthly. Because the managers of the great theatres will 
ultimately be compelled to convert them to their proper purposes, 
or change them for others; and 6thly. Because, though there 
may be a greater show of distress in the event of a decision against 
two establishments employing a greater number of persons, yet 
any transition of things even to a better state is accompanied with a 
certain portion of trouble, and the more theatres there are, the more 
will all persons connected with theatres ultimately find themselves 
advantaged, with the exception of those whose prosperity is at 
variance with that of the public. 

And so we leave the matter in the hands of Lord Brougham, 
with much the same feeling as we should have entertained could 
we have seen it in the hands of Lord Bacon, in times more favour- 
able to the exercise of his wisdom. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


| BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





. PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drory Lane.—William Tell—And the Pantomime. 
Covent Garben.--Fazio.—Irishman in London.—And the Pantomime. 





’ 





OLy MPIC. 

| THE town was so full of novelties last night, that we were at a loss 
_which to see first, and which to postpone. There was a new 
| piece at the Adelphi, with Mr Maruews in it; another at the 


| Olympic with Madame Vestris; Mr Know es’s revived play of 


William Tell at Drury Lane, with Mr Macreapy ; and the /rish- 
man in London at Covent Garden, with Mr Power. Perplexed into 
our abundance, and growing luxurious upon it, we bethought our- 
selves of the custom which our gallant printer has introduced into 
these pages, of setting the ladies’ names first in the play-bills, 
,and accordingly we resolved upon paying our first duties to 
Madame Vesrris. Besides, we like the short, smart pieces they 
| are in the habit of playing at this theatre; there is a sort of French 
| vivacity and good humour in its arrangement ;_ the ladies take the 
| lead in the discourse, and as Mr Worpsworrtu said of them in 
_ Paris, are ‘‘very subtle ;’? Madame VesrTris sees so far into a gene- 
rosity, that she has collected a number of handsome and pretty 
| women about her; and then there is Mount Olympus itself, with 
_all its gods and goddesses, brilliant and coloured as in a new 
| French book of mythology. In a word, we find our steps 
| involuntarily turn thither, before we have settled our arguments for 
| going, out of a certain instinct of diversity, as if the grave 
business of the day would certainly find its proper contrast 
and amusement. At the Adelphi we hardly know what is going to 
| happen; and at the great theatres they have a trick lately of reviv- 
| ing disagreeable plays, full of sordid passions (not assuredly Mr 
| Know .es’s), as if there were not mud and dirt enough all day long 


| in the rest of the world. Hail then, thou little back drawing-room 
of a theatre, full of the younger, and merrier, and fairer branches 
of the great histrionic family! Hail, thou sublimation of little 
laughs! thou bit of the millinery part of heaven! thou empyrean 
forty feet in height !—Viam affectomus Olympo. 

The new trifle here (the Grenadier) is of the usual sort, and is 
soon described. Capt. Doughty (Mr Frepericks) is jealous, and 
is to be cured by the object of his attachment (Madame Vesrris) 
who disguises herself as a Savoyard and a grenadier, carries 
messages to herself in the former character, makes love to her- 
self in the latter, and puts the poor Captain in a dreadful state. 
_ He, for his part, assumes the disguise of a housewife, in order to 
_ watch her for an opposite lodging, and is very violent in his petti- 

coats, especially when he sees the “tall grenadier.” At length, 
an old lady requests an interview with the old gentlewoman, 
who is taken for the’ Captain’s aunt, and requests to see the young 
officer. The Captain goes out, returns in statu quo, and to his 
horror, has a passion disclosed to him on the part of his reverend 
visitor. Suddenly, the old face turns young; the visitor laughs at 
him, and drops her disguise; and his affectionate mistress stands 
before him, claiming his gratitude for taking so much trouble to 
cure him of ungenerous suspicions. 

There is a little under-plot, in which the footman thinks it 
necessary to put on his master’s fault, as if it were a sort of 
moral livery, and be jealous of the lady’s maid; who for her 
part, reflects the good sense of her mistress, and contrives to cure 
the footman, Miss Pincorr did the part very well, and looked as 
smart and pretty as became the maid of a handsome mistress. 
Madame Vestris sang two or three songs with her usual 
mixture of sound musical taste and the style popular: 
and surprised us by the old age of the face she contrived 
to put on. We confess, that the more handsome and agreeable a 
woman is, the less, in general, we like her 10 bea mimic; but there 
is an address in all things, which can reconcile them; and Madam 
7ESTRIS seems never to lose it, except when she plays sentimen- 
tal young ladies. Mr Frepericks cut a very proper unbearable 
figure in the woman’s dress ; but when left by himself, he might have 
shown occasionally a more humorous forgetfulness of it, or still more 
humorous consciousness ; have lounged more on his chair, beaten 
his boot with his stick, &c. 

Our first article to-day has gone to such length, that we are 
obliged to leave off without noticing Mr Power, whom we saw 
after this piece. S 





AvrerR ET IpemM.—You tell us your wine is bad, and that the 
clergy do not frequent your house, which we look upon to be tau- 
tology.—Gay to Swift. 

A Surewp Guess.—A lad, delivering milk, was asked what 
made it so warm. “I don’t know,” replied he, with much sim- 
plicity, “unless they put in warm water, instead of cold.’—New 
York Paper. 

A Priatn Answer TO A Pian Question.—A few years ago, 
a couple went to a country church to be married. When, in the 
course of the marriage service, the minister asked the bridegroom, 
inthe usual form, “ Wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded 
wife ?” he coolly answered, “ To be sure I will; I’m come o’ pur- 
pose. 
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492 THE TATLER. 





TELL ME your GovERNMENT, AND [LL TELL you wHaT Com- 
PANY IT KEEPS.—Vice and ignorance are the only support of 
tyranny, as virtue and knowledge are the only support of freedom. 

ell a wise man what kind of government is established in any 
particular society, and he will tell you what are the manners and 
what are the understandings of the members of that society. The 
Court sycophant, Clarendon, makes it a matter of wonder, that the 
Parliament’s army was more orderly than the Tyrant’s. But it was 
to be expected that the better cause should have the better defen- 
ders, and contrarywise.—From a Correspondent. 


Insurrectionary Movements.—Lord Cartaret’s speech in the 
House of Peers, A. D. 1737, on occasion of the affair of Porteus, is 
very just, and applicable to the present state of affairs —The peo- 
ple seldom or ever assemble in any riotous or tumultuous manner, 
unless when they are oppressed, or imagine at least they are oppres- 
sed. If the people should imagine they are oppressed when they 
are not, it is the duty of the next magistrate to endeavour, first, to | 
correct their mistake by fair means—just reason? In common hu- | 

| 








manity,he is obliged to take this method, before he has recourse 
to such methods as may bring death and destruction upon ‘a great | 


number of his fellow countrymen, and this method will generally | 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 





THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 


Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs Daly. 


Grizzle Glowworm, Mrs Beaumont. Susan, Miss Barnett. Amoret, Miss M. Glover. 


Attendant Spirits, Misses Stallard, Gallot, Angellina, Rose, and S. Barnett. 
Astragalus, Mr YATES. 

Linaro, Alpanor, and Spirit Hunters, Messrs Morris, Winning, Fry, Taylor, &c. 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Sebastian, Gregory, and Adam, Messrs Sanders, Willson, and Paulo, Jun. 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Andrew and Karl, (his Children) Masters Calkin and Barnett. 

Hans, Mr 0. SMITH. 


Franzel, MrCharles. Ist Chamois Hunter, MrS.Smith. 2nd do. Mr V. Webster. 


Spirits of the Alps, Chamois Hunters, Villagers, &c. 
Afjer which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 
Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 


(By Mr Buckstone). 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 


P r ‘ : ine, Miss STALL : 
prevail where they have not met with any real oppression: but | jartequin, Mr ama 68 Ch. hae 


when this happens to be the case, it cannot be expected they will | 
give ear to their oppression, nor can the severest laws, nor the most | 
rigorous execution of those laws, always prevent the people’s be- 
coming tumultuous; you may shoot them, you may hang them, but, 
till the oppression is removed or alleviated, they will never be quiet, | 
till the greater part ofthem are destroyed.— The same. | 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROAYL, DRURY LANE. 


The Comedy of 
THE JEALOUS WIFE. 
[By G. Cotman, the Flder.} | 
Mrs Oakly, Miss CHESTER. Lady Freelove, Mrs ORGER. | 
Harriet, Miss MORDAUNT. Toilet, Mrs NEW COMBE, 
Mr Oakly, MACREADY. Ma‘or Oakly, Mr FARREN. 
Charles Oakly, Mr COOPER. Russet, Mr DOWTON. 
Sir Harry Beagle, Mr HARLEY. Lord Trinket, Mr VINING. 
Captain O’Cutter, Mr H. Wallac. Paris, Mr B. Hill. 
In the course of the Evening, F. Schndider’s Grand Overture, “ A la Chasse ;” | 
and Mozart’s Overture to “ La Clemenza di Tito.” 
After which, 
DEAF AS A POST. 
{By Mr Poo.e.) 
Sophy Walton, Mrs Newcombe. Amy Templeton, Miss F. Absolon. 
Sally Mags, Mrs Orger. Mrs Plumpley, Mrs C. Jones. } 
Captain Templeton, Mr COOPER. Tristram Sappy, Mr LISTON. 





Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 
Antico, Mr BROWN. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 


Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack (Night).— 


Il. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise).—II1. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted 
Spring.—LV. Enchanted Spring.—V. Cats’ Coridor. V1. Palace of Grimalkin.—V II. 
Temple of Silver-rain._-VIIL. The King’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil 
Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.—XI1. View in Westmoreland.— 
XII. Eating House and Cage.—XII1. View on the Wye.—XI1\V. Interior of the 
Old Ship Inn, Wapping.—XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.—XV1. The same, out 
of Chancery.—X VII. Grocer’s and China Sbops.— XVIII. Catacombs.—XIX. and 
last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


A Comic Burletta, called 
THE CHASTE SALUTE, 
{From M. Scrise’s “ Batser au Porrevr.”) 
The Music, by C. E. Horn. 
The Baroness de Blancbec, Miss STUART. Lucille, Miss FITZWALTER. 
Madame Thibaut, Miss SIDNEY. 
Colonel Dorville, Mr. SPAG NOLETTI, 
Philippe, Mr Newcombe, Thibaut, Mr Collier. 
After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called 
THE GRENADIER. 
Fanny Bolton, Madame VESTRIS, in which she will sing, “ O, they march d 
through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny.” 


Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 


To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, to be called 
CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


Clarissa Harlowe, Mrs GLOVER. Mrs Harlowe, Miss Fitzwalter. 


Old Walton, Mr W. Bennett. | Crupper, Mr Hughes. — Gallop, Mr Salter. Clerimont, Mr Raymond. Mr Harlowe, Mr Paget. Capt. Cape, Mr W. VINING. 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called | 
DAVY JONES. | 
[By Mr W. Barrymore.) 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Huches. | 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, | 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 

THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. | 
Scene 1.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory. | 

and Coral Cave in the Deep, “yee Sea.—I1L. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—IV, 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— | 
VIL. Farm House, Sunrise. VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the | 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood. X. The Brighton | 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, | 
1830. With a New Nautical Ballet.—X1. Commercial Dock Canal.—XI1I. Nur 
sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers —XIV. The Diorama.— 

XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Mlustrative of the Union of the Waters. 
DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Stranrrenp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE SIMPLON. 


To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 


OLYMPIC REVELS. 
{Adapted from a burlesque of Couman’s, by Mr Puancue and Mr C. Dancs.} 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 
Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Mr J. Cooper, 
Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 
IMVMORTALS—OLYMPIC REVELLERS. 


Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs Thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 
ope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, Neptune, Mr W. Young, 
pollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W.VINING, Momus, Mr D. Smith, 


SURREY THEATRE. 
The Play of 
THE IRON CHEST. 


[By G. CoLtman, the Younger.) 





y 7 : Tale} . +. | le iss Scott. dlanche, Vrs Vaie. Judith, Madame Simon. 
Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.— Brieg.—The Simplon.—The , Helen, Miss Scott Blanche, Mrs Vai page pr es 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the Barbara, Miss SOM RV ILLE. | \ Sir Edward Mortimer, M1 ae \ —" 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— | R hear ge Mr 4 ru. re doe bee . a. \ ey ™ gs oe bea . Mr Abner 
ienia Wart a iain wail —~ rt ‘ % tawbold, Mr Gough. Samson Rawbold, Vir sK. ‘ strong, ; . 
Crevola.— Domo D’Ossola.— Fariolo. ~Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands | Gan MrjAsbury. Robber, Mr Webb. Robber’s Boy, Miss Ellis. 
‘To-morrow, Werner; Turning the Tables; and the Pantomime. Gregory, Mr Lee. Peter, Mr Boulanger. Walter, Mr Grammer. 


| 
: : 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. | 





The New Grand Comic Opera, (in Three Acts) called 
CINDERELLA. 
The Music, by Rossini. 


| Mons. Fontaine, Mr VALE. Mons. Anselm, Mr Young. 


After which, a Drama, entitled 
THE DIAMOND ARROW. 
By W. T. Moncerirr.) 
Lucille, Miss SOMERVILLE. Dame Lodoline Fontaine, Virs VALE. 
Courier, Mr Lee. 
Hilaire, Mr Edwin. 


Cinderella, Miss INVERARITY Clorinda, Miss CAWSE To conclude with an entirely New Historical Drama. called 

inderella, Miss . a ‘lorinda, Miss SE. Muy a we. IDI POAATE 

Thisbe, Miss HUGHES. Fairy Queen, Mis H.CAWSE. |. | THE BEGGAR OF CRIPPLEGATE. ea 
Kelix, Mr WILSON. Baron Pumpolino, MrG. PENSON. | M arian, Miss SOM ERY ILLE, in which she will ir troduce, Tell me my heart. 
Alidoro, Mr G. STANSBURY. Dandini, Mr MORLEY. Millicent, Mise VINCI NT. Mother Mil'doll, Mrs Rogers. Alison, Mise Boden. 

Pedro, Mr KEELEY \nnot, Miss Nicol. Kate, Miss Rumeus. 
; 3 . : King Henry VILL, Mr D. Pitt. Godfrey Osgood, Mr Gough. 

To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called Vincent Lorimer, Mr Honor. Sir Piers Mattravers, My Almar. 


HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 


[By Mr Farury.} | Cocke Lorell, Mr VALI 


The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Peake.) Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 


The Beggar of Cripplecate, Mr C. Hill. Barnaby, Mr Williams. 
E. Father Ienatius, Mr Ranstord. Fabian, Mr Asbury- 
Valentine, Mr Rogers. Wynkin Cross-eye, Mr Webb. Ambrose, Mr Young. 


"> Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE ~Cosurc Tuearre. —Peter the Great and Charles XII. 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. | 


THE ORDER OF SCENERY. | 
Seene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—Il. The Boyne Water.—III. Ex- 


Harlequin Silver Penny—Wat Tyler 
and Jack Straw. 


| 
terior of King O’Roirk’s Castle.—IV. The Grand Banqueting Hall.—V.he Bang, | SADLER’S WELLS THearre.—Harlequin and Mother 


shee’s Ravine.—VI. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—VI1. Fxtensive View of the Lake o 
Killarney.—VIi1. The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin) —IX. The New Bridge | 
over the Menai. ‘lhe Pool—!:ower—and St Katharine’s Docks.—X1. The 
Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.—X1l. A Market.—-X 111. Windsor Park and Castle. 
—XI1V. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she 


Goose—A Deed of Blood—The 
Morning after Mariage. 








|p . . rene ‘atherine street. Stra ‘ 
arrives off Brighton, and the Lllurmination.—XV. ‘The Triumphal Arch, Erected in Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 


honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. 
—XVI. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XVII. Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was 
intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—XVIII. Lost in a log.—XIX. 
juildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor’s Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy | 
~- Grove and Magic Palace. 


‘To-morrow, Fazio; the Youthful Queen ; and the Pantomime. 


parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuappen.—Errincuam Witsoxn, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street ; J. Fiserv, 16 Air street, Piccad lly ; Marsa, 145 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Eners’s Library, Old 
Boud street ; and by all Bock-sellevs and Newsmer, 

C, and W. Reyne.t, Printers, Broad street, Gcelden square, 














